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Washington,  December  9,  1861. 
Rev.  Henry  W.  Bellows,  D.  D.: 

Dear  Sir : — The  sermon  preached  by  you  on  Sunday,  at  the  installation 
services  of  Rev.  William  Henry  Channing,  excited  so  much  sympathy  and 
admiration  for  its  breadth  and  clearness  of  statement,  its  fervent  faith,  and 
eloquent  expression,  that  we  are  but  complying  with  the  general  wish  in 
requesting  a  copy  of  the  manuscript  for  publication. 

We  remain,  with  cordial  best  wishes,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servants, 

W.  W.  SEATON, 
J.  C.  UNDERWOOD, 
NATHANIEL  HATCH, 
G.  J.  ABBOTT, 
D.  R.  GOODLOE, 

Committee. 


Washington,  D.  C,  December  10,  1861. 
Gentlemen  : 

I  cheerfully  put  my  manuscript  at  your  disposal,  grateful  that  the  dis- 
course was  so  cordially  received. 

Wishing  our  sacred  cause,  under  the  new  auspices  of  our  common  friend, 
your  pastor,  rapid  success,  and  with  the  warmest  personal  good  will  for  the 
Church,  its  minister,  and  yourselves, 

I  am,  respectfully  and  fraternally,  yours, 

HENRY  W.  BELLOWS. 
To  Messrs.  W.  W.  Seaton,  J.  C.  Underwood,  Nathaniel  Hatch,  G.  J. 
Abbott,  I).  R.  Goodloe. 
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DISCOUBSE 


What !  came  the  word  of  God  out  from  you,  or  came  it  unto  you  only  ? 
— I  Cor.  xiv.,  36. 

The  study  of  the  chapter  from  which  the  text  is  taken, 
throws  much  light  on  several  of  the  most  pressing  questions 
of  the  religious  world  in  our  own  day.  The  text  itself  con- 
denses in  its  terse  interrogation,  the  root  of  them  all. 
"  What !  came  the  word  of  God  out  from  you,  or  came  it 
unto  you  only,1'  which  is  an  original  and  succinct  statement 
of  the  highest  question  now  debated  in  Christendom ;  i.  e. 
is  what  we  call  the  Gospel,  a  natural,  though  providential 
development  of  man's  own  intuitive  ideas  of  God  and  duty ; 
or  is  it  a  supernatural  communication  from  the  Father  of 
lights  ; — "  came  it  out  from  you,  or  came  it  unto  you  only." 

I  can  easily  see  that  many  will  be  ready  to  deny  that  this 
is  a  question  nearly  as  seriously  and  anxiously  debated  now 
as  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  in  this  country  ;  and  in  Hume's 
day  in  England,  or  Paulus's  in  Germany.  The  old  deistic 
controversy — in  which  "Christianity  as  old  as  creation,"  was 
the  most  respectable  ground  taken  against  the  maintainers 
of  the  truth  of  a  positive  and  miraculous  revelation  by  an 
historic  Christ,  and  the  genuineness,  authenticity,  and  credi- 
bility of  the  New  Testament  records — this  old  controversy, 
in  which  the  French  encyclopedists  and  English  deists  took 
so  vigorous  a  part,  and  were  met  so  earnestly  by  the  cham- 
pions of  the  English  Church,  Butler  and  Paley,  Leslie  and 
Campbell,  and  by  those  great  Unitarians,  Lardner  and 
Priestly,  has  certainly,  since  its  revival  in  this  country  by 
Norton  and  others,  subsided  into  a  question  of  only  secondary 


magnitude.     As  in  all  cases,  when,  through  mistake,  less 
than  the  real  question  is  debated,  the  controversy  seems, 
after  the  dust  has  subsided  and  victory  has  been  claimed  for 
the  fortunate  side,  to  leave  matters  unexpectedly  much  as 
before.     The  fortress  which  had  been  supposed  by  both  sides 
to  be  the  key  of  the  country  contended  for,  is  taken,  or  lost, 
without  the  anticipated  consequences  to  either  party ;   and 
later  in  the  struggle,  it  appears  that  its  relations  to  the  cam- 
paign had  been  entirely   misunderstood.      This,  I  confess, 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  case  with  a  large  portion  of  the  issues 
made  in  the  theological  world;  they  are  imperfect  issues, 
and  the  most  vigorous  discussion  of  them,  the  most  triumph- 
ant overthrow  of  either  side,  produces  none  of  the  looked -for 
results.     Might  it  not  be  said  that  up  to  this  day,  no  such 
statement  had  been  made  of  the  real  issues  in  the  debates 
between  Unitarians  and  Trinitarians,  or  Calvinists  and  Ar- 
minians,  or  Churchmen  and  Congregationalists,  or  Formalists 
and  Spiritualists,   as  to  make  their  controversies  decisive  of 
anything,  except  the  fact  that  they  were  not  debating  fun- 
damental points  ?     Can  we  account  for  the  indecisive  effects 
wrought  by  these  discussions— so  earnestly,  and  for  both  sides, 
usually  so  victoriously  argued,  except  on    the  supposition 
that  both  are  right  on  their  own  premises,  and  that  they  are 
not  debating  questions  which  admit  of  settlement — the  prem- 
ises not  yet  being  properly  taken  ?    And  this  is  particularly 
true  of  the  question  of  the  supernatural  origin  and  charac- 
acter  of  the  Gospel.     This  question,  in  the  great  debate  when 
Voltaire  and  Boyle,  Bolingbroke  and  Hume  were  the  chief 
adversaries  of  Christianity,  was  a  question  of  the  possibility 
of  miracles.     They  maintained,  first,  that  they  never  hap- 
pened, but  were  the  popular  exaggeration  and  fabulous  col- 
oring of  natural  facts,  such  as  had  uniformly  attended  the 
origin  of  popular  religions,  or  superstitions ;  and  secondly, 
that  even  if  they  had  happened,  they  never  could  be  proved 
to  have  happened,  and  ought  not  to  be  credited  by  rational 
minds. 


Their  adversaries  incautiously  admitted  that  the  very  heart 
of  the  question  was  touched  in  this  matter  of  miracles,  and 
went  to  work  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  historical  records, 
and  to  prove,  first,  that  any  question  of  fact  could  be  settled 
by  sufficient  evidence ;  and  second,  that  the  evidence  was 
immensely  preponderant  for  the  historical  truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian records  and  revelation.  But  in  this  seemingly  very  fair 
and  direct  issue,  why  was  so  little  done  by  the  discussion  to 
alter  the  drift  of  public  sentiment?  The  naturalistic  or 
deistical  school,  under  other  names,  continues,  and  has 
grown  into  a  vast  body ;  the  church  adheres  to  its  miracu- 
lous view  without  qualification ;  but  the  interest  of  the  debate 
has  almost  entirely  subsided  without  any  apparent  reason 
for  it ;  without  any  concession  on  either  side ;  but  seemingly 
without  any  urgent  desire  to  obtain  concession !  Is  it  not 
because  the  question  turns  out  to  be  not  the  radical  issue  it 
was  supposed  to  be  ?  The  miracles,  in  short,  may,  or  may 
not  have  happened,  and  the  great  question  of  the  super- 
natural chaiacter  of  the  Gospel,  remains  just  as  open  a  ques- 
tion as  ever ;  in  short,  miraculous  and  supernatural  are  not 
strictly  synonymous  terms,  and  do  not  refer  to  the  same 
ideas.  The  question  of  miracle,  is  a  question  of  physics,  of 
fact,  and  history ;  the  supernatural  of  metaphysics,  and 
opinion,  and  experience.  The  one  is  to  be  debated  on  the 
ground  of  external  evidences,  of  documentary  criticism,  of 
historical  exploration — in  the  plane  of  nature ;  the  other 
must  be  argued  in  the  region  of  ideas,  on  ontological  grounds, 
from  spiritual  experiences,  and  self-establishing,  soul-born 
testimonies.  The  confounding  of  the  miraculous  and  the 
supernatural,  has  made  the  old  debate  a  very  barren  one, 
and  singularly  enough,  left  many  firm  believers  in  the  mirac- 
culous,  who  are  antisupernaturalists  in  their  whole  theory 
of  religion  and  feeling  for  the  Gospel ;  while  many  strenuous 
disbelievers  in  the  miracles,  are,  on  the  other  hand,  earnest 
supernaturalists  in  their  conceptions  of  the  nature  and  work 
of  Christianity.     Thus,  it  is  very  clear  that  those  who  value 
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the  miracles  as  the  only  and  the  indispensable  evidences  of 
Christ's  authority  to  teach  a  religion— and  who  make  our 
Lord's  great  distinction  as  a  Teacher  of  Religion,  the  mirac- 
ulous authority  that  accompanied  him — do  not  necessarily 
ascribe  any  supernatural  quality  or  power  to  his  teaching. 
If  they  allow,  and  many  of  them  do,  that  his  peculiarity  con- 
sisted in  adding  a  miraculous  testimony  to  truths,  ideas, 
precepts,  standards  of  character,  in  the  natural  plane  of  hu- 
man thought  and  experience — anticipating  what  would  have 
been  thought  out  in  due  time  without  his  aid,  or  which  only 
sloth,  pre-occupation,  or  folly  prevented  men  from  seeing  to 
be  truth  by  the  light  of  their  own  natures,  then  they  de- 
scribe a  system,  which  is  not  supernatural,  but  only  mira- 
culously attested.  If  God  should  undertake  to  teach  in 
astronomy,  geology,  chemistry,  by  a  miraculous  teacher,  it 
would  not  make  science  supernatural.  Science  cannot  be 
made  supernatural ;  nor  can  morality,  nor  any  thing  that 
belongs  already  to  nature  and  man.  Whatever  by  any 
imaginable  evolution  of  human  powers,  or  observations,  or 
acquirements,  in  any  conceivable  length  of  time,  would 
naturally  flower  out  from  the  mind,  or  heart,  or  conscience 
of  man,  remains  always  fitly  named  natural ;  even  though  it 
may  be  miraculously  anticipated,  or  come  at  by  the  forced 
communication  of  a  special  and  divine  messenger.  Whether 
any  thing  in  the  line  of  nature  or  upon  the  plane  of  nature, 
is  likely  to  be  thus  forced  miraculously  upon  man  by  reve- 
lation, it  is  for  thoughtful  students  of  the  Divine  economy 
to  consider.  If  we  may  regard  the  Mosaic  Dispensation  as 
proof  and  illustration  of  such  an  anticipatory  method — a 
method  in  which  truths  in  the  plane  of  nature  are  miracu- 
lously illuminated  and  commended  by  special  evidences  from 
on  high,  we  must  also  concede  that  the  Mosaic  Revelation, 
being  of  a  temporary  and  local  character,  is  perhaps  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  Christian  in  this  very  particular,  viz., 
that  it  was  miraculous,  and  not  supernatural. 

It  is,  of  course,  very  important  to  the  clearness  of  this 
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description  to  have  a  distinct  idea  of  Naturalism.  And  cer- 
tainly we  cannot  have  a  better  example  of  it  than  in  Hum- 
boldt, who  equally  well  describes  and  illustrates,  in  his  own 
philosophy  and  character,  the  Naturalist.  He  includes  in 
the  Kosmos,  the  Heavens,  and  the  Earth,  and  Man.  Man 
and  his  thoughts  and  speculations,  his  moralities  and  reli- 
gions,— all  that  comes  out  of  him,  under  any  pressure  from 
the  Kosmos  about  him,  is  as  much  a  part  of  Nature  as  the 
geological  strata,  or  the  nebulous  ether.  The  Berlin  sage 
was  a  comprehensive,  thorough,  reverential  naturalist — who 
studied  what  was  to  be  known  of  the  universe  in  its  laws, 
its  facts,  its  products — whether  in  the  realms  of  matter  or 
mind ;  but  he  just  as  clearly  was  a  rejecter  of  supernatural- 
ism,  as  well  as  of  what  is  constantly  mistaken  for  it — the 
miraculous.  And  no  one  can  gain  a  better  idea  of  Natural- 
ism— both  in  its  fullness  and  its  deficiencies ;  in  its  enormous 
range  and  completeness  on  its  own  level,  and  the  hopeless 
limitations  in  which  it  ends, — shutting  the  soul  into  a  splendid 
prison,  and  denying  the  very  possibility  of  intercourse  with 
the  outside,  or,  in  fact,  the  existence  of  any  outside  at  all — 
than  in  the  fascinating  and  instructive  works  of  him  who 
connects  the  age  of  Yoltaire  and  the  Encyclopedists  with 
the  nineteenth  century — the  last  great  modern  representative 
of  scientific  indifference  to  the  religious  hopes  of  man. 

Let,  then,  the  Kosmos  of  Humboldt  stand  for  what  we 
mean  by  Nature. 

In  distinguishing,  as  I  have  done,  between  the  miraculous 
and  the  supernatural,  (without  yet  attempting  any  definition 
of  the  supernatural,)  let  me  guard  against  any  impression 
that  I  undervalue,  much  less  reject,  the  miraculous;  or  think 
the  purely  historical  question  of  the  origin  of  Christianity, 
and  the  nature  and  worth  of  its  records,  one  of  little  impor- 
tance. By  no  means.  A  supernatural  religion  necessarily 
has  a  miraculous  history.  A  force  from  above  nature  can- 
not break  into  it,  without  setting  aside  or  transcending  some 
of  its  laws;    and  at  the  place  and  time  where  the  sacred 
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irruption  is  made,  we  look  for  signs  and  wonders.  These 
signs  and  wonders  are  not  so  much  the  proof,  as  they  are 
the  external  indication  of  the  fact  that  an  abnormal  and  ex- 
ceptional force  is  at  work.  As  we  recognize  the  presence 
and  awfulness  of  the  electric  current  by  the  roar  of  the 
thunder  and  the  glare  of  the  lightning,  though  it  is  neither 
the  roar  nor  the  glare  that  harms  or  kills,  so  miracles  are 
signs  and  indications,  finger-points  and  external  labels,  of 
the  presence  of  a  supernatural  force.  The  miracles  do 
nothing  but  arrest  attention ;  the  supernatural  communica- 
tion performs  its  own  work  on  the  souls  which  miracles  have 
aroused  to  its  presence.  "  Wherefore  tongues  are  for  a  sign, 
not  to  them  that  believe,  but  to  them  that  believe  not ;  but 
prophesying  serveth  not  for  them  that  believe,  but  for  them 
which  believe  not."  * 

If  it  be  asked  if  the  miraculous  is  necessarily  accompanied 
by  the  supernatural,  I  answer,  it  implies  its  existence,  but 
does  not  imply  its  activity.  To  work  a  miracle  requires  a 
supernatural  power,  but  does  not  involve  a  supernatural 
communication.  Moses  might  be  attested  by  miracles, 
without  being  supernaturally  inspired ;  and  the  supernatu- 
ral is  not  necessarily  miraculous  in  its  operation,  though  it 
is  in  its  origin. 

Let  us  now  look  for  a  moment,  at  what  is  really  meant  by 
the  term  supernatural.  It  is  conceded  that  it  is  not  a  scrip- 
tural word.  The  word  opposed  to  natural,  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, is  spiritual.  A  state  of  nature  is  contrasted  with  a 
state  of  grace.  But  the  word  "spiritual,"  and  the  term 
"grace,"  have  in  the  New  Testament  a  much  higher  mean- 
ing than  they  commonly  carry  in  our  day.  "Spiritual" 
means  what  is  born  of  the  spirit,  in  opposition  to  what  is 
born  of  the  flesh — the  flesh  including  all  man's  natural  pow- 
ers. "  Grace,"  in  like  manner,  means  none  of  the  blessings 
or  favors  of  which  man  is  the  constitutional  heir,  but  the 

*  1  Cor.  xiv.  22. 
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peculiar  favor  bestowed  on  him  by  the  gift  of  God  in  His 
Son.  Now  this  is  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word  supernatu- 
ral. It  excludes  everything  within  the  reach  of  man's  nat- 
ural powers — whatever  is  the  fruit  or  consequence  of  self- 
culture,  self-development,  or  self-evolution — and  includes 
what  is  added  to  him,  grafted  into  him,  bestowed  upon  him 
by  the  independent  gift  of  God.  The  distinguished  author 
of  that  able  and  interesting  work,  styled  ''Nature  and  the 
Supernatural,"  has  maintained  that  man  is  a  supernatural 
being,  that  all  acts  of  will  are  acts  of  supernatural  power ; 
and  has  attempted  to  vindicate  the  reality  of  the  supernatu- 
ral by  a  definition  of  it  which  is  really  a  surrender  of  the 
question.  It  is  only  by  using  the  term  supernatural  in  a 
stricter  sense  than  is  justified  by  common  cod  sent,  that  the 
fallacy  can  be  hidden.  Supernatural  and  superhuman  are 
identical  in  their  meaning  when  man  is  the  subject  of  their 
application.  Does  the  author  mean,  then,  that  man  is  super- 
human, as  well  as  supernatural  ?  No  definitions  which  vio- 
late the  common  meaning  and  acceptance  of  words  are  other- 
wise than  suspicious,  not  to  say  already  self-condemned.  To 
pronounce  man,  even  in  the  highest  exercise  of  his  interior 
self,  using  only  his  congenital  powers  and  faculties,  a  super- 
natural being,  is  to  confound  the  natural  and  the  spiritual, 
and  make  them  merely  degrees  of  the  same  thing.  If  the 
mind,  or  conscience,  or  heart  of  man  have  by  nature  relations 
with  the  Divine  Source,  so  that  life  itself  is  a  constant  influx 
from  the  paternal  fountain,  this  relation  is  still  a  natural  re- 
lation. Surely  it  does  not  make  vegetable  or  animal  life 
supernatural,  that  we  are  unable  to  account  for  their  begin- 
ning or  continuance,  except  on  the  theory  of  a  perpetual 
Providence,  a  steady  immanence  of  divine  forces.  Nor,  be- 
cause the  power  of  thought,  will,  affection,  involve  the  pres- 
ence and  power  of  an  intelligent  and  loving  Creator  and 
Sustainer,  are  we  any  more  to  assume  that  man  is  supernat- 
ural ?  Nature  hersell  is  not  godless.  Man's  constitution  is 
not  originally  without  relations  to  the  unseen  and  infinite. 
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But  we  are  not,  therefore,  to  confound  things  that  differ,  and 
pronounce  what  is  accordant  or  sympathetic  with,  or  favora- 
ble to  the  supernatural  in  man's  nature,  also  supernatural. 
The  like  are  not  always  the  same,  and  are  sometimes  abso- 
lutely otherwise.     "Multa  sunt  eadem  sed  aliter." 

Nor  is  that  spirit  in  man,  which  is  the  original  gift  of  his 
Creator,  endowing  him  with  understanding,  to  be  mistaken 
for  the  spirit  of  truth  ;  the  Holy  Spirit  which  reneweth  and 
sanctifleth  the  soul.  That  originial  spirit  of  God  is  natural ; 
is  involved  in  man's  very  existence,  as  much  as  the  heat  of 
the  sun  is  in  every  plant. 

The  priceless  value  of  the  original  inspiration  that  created 
us  living  souls,  the  preciousness  of  "  that  light  that  lighteth 
every  man  that  comet h  into  the  world,"  is  not  to  be  denied 
nor  disparaged.  But  neither  is  reason  to  be  confounded 
with  revelation,  nor  the  spirit  that  creates  with  the  spirit  that 
saves.  The  Holy  Ghost,  the  comforter  and  sanctifier  of  the 
New  Testament,  is  as  distinct  from  the  creative  spirit  of  the 
universe,  from  the  animating  and  illuminating  fountain  of 
rational  and  moral  life,  as  the  light  of  the  sun  is  from  the 
light  of  the  stars.  Light  was  created,  according  to  the  Old 
Testament  record,  before  even  the  stars,  and  the  sun  and 
moon.  Quench  the  sun,  and  the  universe  would  not  be  in 
darkness.  There  is  a  mild  and  general  radience  streaming 
from  the  heavenly  bodies  that  borrow  no  light  from  the  sun, 
which  would  continue  undiminished,  were  that  glorious  orb 
never  to  rise  after  to-day's  sunset.  But  our  earth  derives 
its  own  special  animation  from  this  particular  sun,  and  would 
roll  in  icy  desolation  through  its  gloomy  orbit  were  it  with- 
out the  direct  beams  of  this,  its  own  peculiar  fountain  of 
light  and  life.  The  relative  value  of  what  may  be  known 
and  felt  of  God  naturally,  and  what  is  to  be  known  and  felt 
of  him  supernaturally,  the  relative  importance  of  our  God- 
created  nature,  and  our  God-given  salvation,  is  an  open  ques- 
tion, too  often  hastily  shut  up  as  if  nothing  were  to  be  said 
except  on  one  side.     The  injustice  done  to  the  natural,  has 
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avenged  itself  in  a  denial  of  the  supernatural.  But  to  value 
the  -natural,  it  is  not  necessary  to  stultify  ourselves  by  calling 
it  the  supernatural.  Nor  is  reason — the  original  inspiration 
from  our  Divine  Source — the  eternal  reason — disparaged  by 
distinguishing  it  lrom  revelation  ;  nor  is  it  usefully  respected 
and  fitly  understood,  by  confounding  it  with  the  same. 

The  supernatural  implies,  as  the  popular  conception, 
always  radically  significant,  suggests,  the  existence  and 
reality  of  influences  above  the  plane  of  nature,  and  out  of 
the  category  of  law.  It  implies  the  existence  of  persons 
and  powers  outside  of  what  belongs  to  the  Kosmos  of  phi- 
losophy— not  objects  of  science  or  philosophy,  but  objects 
of  faith,  capable  of  exerting  positive  influences  upon  the 
soul  of  man,  of  complementing  his  nature  with  spiritual 
gifts,  of  communicating  new  powers  and  affections,  and  thus 
performing  a  work  wholly  beyond  the  powers  of  man  and 
nature.  The  whole  theory  of  prayer  recognizes  this,  and  it 
is  a  mockery  on  any  other  hypothesis. 

Now,  the  real  struggle  in  the  Christian  Church  lies  near 
this  point.  The  battle  of  ideas — of  the  ideas  that  secretly 
range  their  unconscious  sympathizers  in  the  orthodox  or 
the  liberal  ranks,  and  create  the  necessary  antagonisms  of 
sects,  of  which  there  are  really  only  two,  the  Naturalists 
and  the  Supernaturalists — is  a  battle  between  those  who,  in 
honest  and  wholesome  fear  that  a  genuine  supernaturalism 
is  imperiled,  fortify  it  with  the  circumvallations  of  a  brist- 
ling dogmatic  system,  in  which  the  opinions  of  the  darkest 
ages  are  couched ;  and  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who,  fear- 
ing they  shall  not  be  able  to  maintain  a  credible  and  rational 
creed  so  long  as  they  admit  any  element  higher  than  reason 
into  the  compound,  practically,  though  often  unconsciously, 
reject  the  supernatural  as  a  superfluous  element  in  religion. 
For  fear  that  Reason  may  assume  the  place  of  Faith,  one 
body  denies  her  rights  in  religion ;  for  fear  that  Faith  may 
disown  Reason,  the  other  undertakes  to  do  without  her  aid. 
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Not  that  either  party  confesses,  or  intends  this;  not  that 
either  party  is  consistent  with  itself;  not  that  the  Natural- 
ists or  Eationalists  are  without  faith,  or  the  Supernatural- 
ists  without  reason ;  but  that  they  stand  for  opposite  poli- 
cies, and  tend  to  antagonistic  extremes. 

The  efforts  of  the  reconciling  minds  of  the  day  are  directed 
towards  the  harmonizing  of  reason  and  faith — a  high  and 
noble  office,  thus  far  most  unsatisfactorily  performed,  as  it 
usually  turns  out  to  be,  only  an  attempt  to  substitute  reason 
for  faith,  or  faith  for  reason — to  prove  that  reason  is  su- 
pernatural, or  that  faith  is  not  only  a  reasonable  service, 
but  a  rational  faculty  and  process.  It  reconciles,  in  short, 
by  abolishing  the  greatest  of  all  distinctions — a  method 
copied  in  most  of  the  reforms  of  the  day — a  short  and  super- 
ficial, but,  of  course,  a  transitory  and  inadequate  method  of 
getting  out  of  the  difficulty.  To  confound  is  not  to  harmon- 
ize ;  to  compromise  is  not  to  agree,  but  to  agree  to  disagree. 
The  idle  talk  about  the  unimportance  of  opinions,  the  dis- 
position to  suppress  ideas,  is  merely  a  confession  of  uneasi- 
ness and  inability,  which  will  satisfy  only  the  fatigued  com- 
batants of  the  hour,  but  not  at  all  their  fresh  successors. 
Ideas,  and  feelings,  and  faith,  are  most  potent  realities. 
They  cannot  be  smothered  or  surrendered.  You  may  at- 
tempt to  deny  the  rights  of  the  intellect  in  religion,  or  to 
make  religion  exclusively  a  matter  of  feeling,  or  to  ignore 
the  mystical  side  of  Christianity,  or  to  give  faith  exclusive 
dominion  in  it,  according  as  one  or  the  other  may  seem  the 
more  harmonizing  and  catholic  position;  but  nothing  is 
final  which  shuts  out  either  intellect  or  heart,  reason  or 
faith,  nature  or  the  supernatural.  They  must  come  in,  too, 
each  on  its  own  feet,  and  n5t  concealed  in  each  other's  skins, 
or  riding  each  other's  backs.  Keason  as  reason,  and  faith 
as  faith ;  reason  owning  faith,  and  faith  owning  reason, 
but  neither  pretending  to  the  other's  functions. 

There  is  a  vastly  larger  field  both  for  reason   and  for 
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faith  in  religion  than  is  commonly  recognized  by  those  who 
are  most  jealous  of  the  rights  of  either.  There  is  not  half 
reason  enough  applied  to  theological  investigations  and  dog- 
matic criticisms ;  nor  half  faith  enough  applied  to  religious 
truths.  Christianity  is  infinitely  rational  and  infinitely 
mystical — lying  over  the  whole  domain  of  nature  and 
thought,  and  under  the  whole  sky  of  divine  influences. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  question  of  inspiration.  Do  we  im- 
agine that  the  interests  of  the  Bible,  or  a  profound  and  rever- 
ential faith  in  it,  discourage  the  severest  and  most  impairing 
literary  criticism  of  its  records,  or  require  us  to  blink  any  of 
the  difficulties  connected  with  the  hypothesis  of  plenary  or 
verbal  inspiration  ?  Must  we  apply  to  that  Book  any  other 
kind  of  acumen,  or  laws  of  interpretation  than  we  apply  to 
other  books  ?  Certainly  not.  But  after  conceding  every 
thing  which  the  most  rigid  and  skeptical  criticism  requires, 
is  there  not  left  to  us  a  Book,  whose  character  distinguishes 
it  from  all  others  ?  through  which  a  Divine  Inspiration  is 
felt  to  roll— a  Book  which  tho  highest  theories  of  verbal 
inspiration  can  do  no  justice  to,  and  which  bibliolatry  robs 
of  the  precious  uses  and  exalted  estimation  that  belong  to  it? 
Is  there  not  left  to  us  all  and  more  than  sacred  superstition 
has  ever  found  in  the  Scriptures.  A  supernatural  book — 
not  to  be  accounted  for  on  any  merely  rational  grounds  ; 
whose  merits  surpass  estimate ;  whose  meaning  overtops, 
definition ;  whose  influence  is  mystic ;  its  divinity  self-evident ; 
and  its  authority  absolute.  The  world  waits  for  a  theory  of 
inspiration  worthy  to  measure  its  value  and  able  to  recon- 
cile the  conflict  of  faith  and  reason.  But  that  that  theory  will 
not  be  lower,  but  higher  than  the  highest  existing  theory ; 
plenary  in  some  better  sense ;  verbal  in  some  nobler  way ; 
and  supernatural  in  an  honest  and  plain  signification,  I  am 
fully  convinced.  But,  surely,  any  theory  of  inspiration  as 
applied  to  the  Scriptures  which,  first  pronouncing  genius 
inspired,  and  the  human  divine,  makes  them  mere  products 
of  religious   enthusiasm,   and   yet   calls   them   sacred   and 
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authoritative,  inspired  and  supernatural,  is  an  abuse  of 
language  and  of  destinations  which  is  not  to  be  countenanced. 
And  so  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  We  hear 
much  of  high  views  and  low  views  of  Christ.  And  there  is 
a  high  view  and  a  low  view,  and  all  intermediate  ones  are  of 
little  importance.  He  is  either  merely  human,  or  He  is  su- 
perhuman. He  is  like  ourselves,  a  product  of  nature  and 
history,  or  He  is  more,  something  not  in  the  plane  of  hu- 
manity, but  above  it — capable  of  rendering  a  service  not 
otherwise  within  our  reach  ;  sent  on  a  mission,  and  doing  a 
peculiar  and  indispensable  work.  That  He  was  human  is 
evident ;  that  He  was  superhuman  has  been  the  constant  and 
overwhelming  faith  of  the  Church.  But  this  faith  has  em- 
bodied itself  in  forms  and  theories  that  have  shocked  the 
rational  mind  of  our  age,  and  in  a  sincere  and  earnest  at- 
tempt to  modify  the  formulas,  or  disentangle  the  truth  from 
them,  the  bottles  have  not  only  been  broken,  but  the  sacred 
wine  has  often  been  spilled.  Properly  denying  the  ecclesi- 
astical Trinity,  and  the  pre-existence  of  Jesus,  there  has  un- 
happily followed  a  denial  of  the  superhuman  character,  the 
divinity,  or  deity  of  Christ.  Now  there  is  a  plain  and  obvi- 
ous distinction  to  be  made  here.  Our  Saviour's  title  is  full  of 
significance  ;  He  is  Jesus,  the  Christ.  That  Jesus  was  born 
of  Mary,  and  first  existed  in  that  birth,  is  very  plain  to  me. 
That  the  Christ  was  the  Divine  Spirit,  the  eternal  Word,  the 
supernatural  power  and  wisdom  of  God,  united  with  Jesus, 
making  Him  Christ,  and  giving  Him  a  name  above  every 
name,  and  an  office  above  every  office,  that  of  His  Father 
only  excepted,  is,  as  I  think,  the  plain  teaching  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  it  has  been  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the 
Church.  It  was  never  the  true  church  doctrine  that  the 
human  Jesus  pre-existed,  but  only  the  superhuman  Christ. 
Nor  was  it  the  church  doctrine  that  the  Christ  was  a  person. 
It  was  the  logos,  the  eternal  Word,  uncreated — equal  with 
God,  and  co-eternal.  And  this  Word  it  was  that  united  itself 
to  Jesus,  making  him  God  with  us,  and  freeing  us  from  the 
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necessity  o^  confounding  Him  with  the  Father,  or  of  recog- 
nizing the  absurdity  of  His  pre-existence  as  Jesus,  or  of 
adopting  any  conception  of  a  double  nature.  Jesus  had  a 
human  personality,  and  a  superhuman  wisdom  and  power ; 
but  all  the  jargon  of  a  double  nature  is  uncalled  for  and  un- 
warranted. That  he  was  divine  and  human — God  and  man 
— does  not,  after  the  obvious  explanation  made,  involve 
either  Tritheism,  or  the  smallest  departure  from  a  sound  and 
recognized  Unitarianism.  But  it  serves  to  mark,  by  what  is 
thus  asserted,  the  point  where  Unitarianism,  in  the  hands  of 
rash  and  impatient  spirits,  forsakes  the  Gospel,  and  degen- 
erates into  an  ethical  system — in  which  Jesus  Christ  is  only 
the  greatest  of  teachers,  the  purest  of  human  characters,  the 
noblest  of  martyrs.  But  stopping  here,  we  do  not  complete 
the  doctrine  of  Christ.  In  Jesus,  the  Word  was  made  flesh. 
The  Christ  entered  into  relations  with  humanity.  A  divine 
wisdom  and  power,  God's  own,  came  to  the  inspiration, 
succor  and  rescue  of  man,  unable  in  his  mere  natural  pow- 
ers to  rise  above  himself,  his  sins,  and  his  proclivities,  and 
live  a  heavenly  and  immortal  life. 

That  man  is  naturally  immortal,  that  his  spirit  has  an  in- 
trinsic hold  on  an  undying  existence,  is  by  no  means  either 
self-evident,  or  even  plainly  demonstrable.  There  may  be 
honest  differences  of  opinion  about  it.  But  at  any  rate  that 
•eternal  life  which  consists  in  a  conscious  intimacy  and  com- 
munion with  the  Divine  Spirit,  has  been,  and  continues  to  be, 
the  gift  of  the  Gospel. 

The  Gospel,  therefore,  reveals  not  simply  an  historical 
Christ — a  Christ  to  be  commemorated  for  past  services,  but 
a  living  Christ,  who  left  his  disciples  that  he  might  thence- 
forth be  more  truly  with  them — passing  from  their  side  and 
their  eyes,  to  dwell  in  their  hearts — the  comforter  and  Sa- 
viour of  their  souls.  By  a  living  Christ,  we  mean  not  merely 
a  Christ  that  still  lives,  in  that  He  is  not  deceased ;  but  one 
that  lives  in  the  sense  of  working  for,  and  upon,  and  through 
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his  Church,  and  his  believing  disciples.  The  fountain-head 
of  the  Gospel  is  not  on  this  earth,  in  distant  Palestine,  nor 
eighteen  hundred  years  back  in  our  history.  It  is  in  heaven, 
in  the  love  of  God,  and  the  mind  of  Jesus — living  persons 
who  are  shedding  down  a  peculiar  influence  and  a  divine 
life  upon  those  who  by  faith  receive  the  Holy  Spirit  into 
their  hearts. 

If  it  be  asked  what  is  the  connection  between  the  New 
Testament  history,  with  all  the  incidents  and  doctrines  there 
made  known,  and  the  living  power  directly  exerted  from 
heaven  by  Christ — I  reply,  a  connection  of  the  most  vital 
and  indispensable  kind,  but  too  commonly  stated  in  a  way 
that  degrades  its  character.  Those  who  imagine  that  man's 
relations  to  God  are  simple — that  the  history  of  his  creation 
and  salvation  is  capable  of  being  stated  in  a  word,  or  com- 
prehended in  a  thought,  miserably  mistake  the  complex 
problem  in  hand.  As  the  creation  of  man  is  now  well  un- 
derstood by  Paleontologists  to  have  been  a  work  of  millions 
of  ages  in  anticipation  ; — his  abode  and  his  physical  organi- 
zation, both  requiring  almost  boundless  preparatory  stages 
before  one  could  be  tenanted,  or  the  other  adjusted  to  its 
human  ends ;  so  it  is  equally  evident  that  God's  revelation 
of  himself  to  his  children,  has  been  a  process  of  slow  and 
costly  character,  involving  an  immense  apparatus  for  its. 
successful  accomplishment ;  and  that  it  has  been  necessarily 
accommodated  to  the  ordinary  conditions  of  man's  nature 
and  character.  Were  God  to  reveal  himself  to  angels,  it 
would  be  with  reference  to  angelic  conditions  of  being ;  their 
higher  intelligence  would  permit  a  more  direct  and  a  less  com- 
plicated method.  He  must  reveal  himself  to  men,  however,, 
under  human  conditions,  and  under  all  the  limitations  that 
belong  to  humanity.  The  weakness  of  human  faculties,  the 
elements  of  space  and  time,  the  laws  of  form  and  custom,  of 
sympathy  and  social  order  must  all  be  considered  in  a  reve- 
lation of  God  to  man.  The  Mosaic  Kevelation  was  made  by 
a  statesman  and  organized  in  a  national  life,-  and  wrote  itself* 
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out  in  a  people's  history.  The  Gospel  was  revealed  in  a 
human  life,  and  all  the  events  connected  with  its  historical 
appearance — the  birth,  the  miracles,  the  teachings,  the  tempta- 
tions, the  sorrows,  the  experiences,  the  death,  resurrection 
and  ascension  of  Jesus,  were  necessary  to  start  in  men's 
minds  certain  ideas,  feelings,  and  convictions,  which  would 
gradually  develop  themselves  into  what  we  know  as  the 
Church.  Jesus  in  his  life  and  death — by  all  his  earthly  his- 
tory, planted  the  seeds  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  revealed 
the  necessary  historic  form,  obeyed  the  earthly  and  human  con- 
ditions, under  which,  alone,  a  true  and  powerful  connection 
between  God  and  man  was  thenceforth  to  be  rendered  possible. 
The  New  Testament  history,  by  the  formulas  of  faith,  the 
moulds  of  ideas,  the  incarnation  of  spiritual  forces,  which  it 
contains,  has  been  to  the  Church  what  the  primordial  ideas 
of  Plato's  cave  were  to  the  human  soul.  Facts,  historical 
facts ;  persons,  human  persons ;  circumstances,  natural  cir- 
cumstances, must  be  the  moulds  and  means  throughout, 
by  which  a  religion  destined  to  pass  into  permanent  spiritual 
influence,  must  have  originated  and  established  a  natural  and 
organic  relation  with  an  historical  creature  like  man.  A 
child  of  time  and  space,  must  have  a  religion  adapted  to  time 
and  space ;  an  historical,  social,  institutional  and  corporeal 
being,  must  have  an  historical,  social,  institutional  and  cor- 
poreal religion.  A  revelation  of  God  can  only  be  made  to 
society,  socially  ;  to  man,  humanly  ;  to  history,  historically  ; 
to  the  senses,  externally ;  and  therefore,  we  have  a  historical 
Gospel ;  and  an  historical  Jesus  of  Nazareth ;  and  an  histori- 
cal Church.  But  the  powers  that  choose  these  necessary 
means,  and  continue  to  own  and  bless  them  as  the  sole 
alphabet  through  which  they  will  speak  with  us,  speaking 
always  through  the  incidents  and  events  of  the  Gospel  his- 
tory, and  refusing  to  know  any  thing  but  Christ  and  him 
crucified,  risen,  and  ascended,  are  not  historical  powers,  but 
living  powers — not  absent,  but  present ;  not  representative, 
but  presentative ;  not  intermediate,  but  immediate.   The  living 
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God  animates  the  historic  Gospel;  the  living  Christ  gives 
immediate  power  to  his  own  history — and  while  we  are 
drinking  onr  salvation  from  vessels  nearly  two  thousand 
years  old;  the  water  that  quenches  our  thirst  is  fresh  from 
its  heavenly  fountain  to-day.  The  channel  of  the  Gospel 
river  is  old ;  the  water  in  it  to-day  was  never  there  before. 

It  is  a  vain  attempt  to  divorce  man's  historic  and  man's 
direct  relations  to  God  from  each  other.  They  are  insepa- 
rably bound  together,  and  the  Church  fitly  claims  to  repre- 
sent both  the  tradition  and  the  presence  of  Christ.  There 
can  be  no  church,  first,  without  historic  traditions,  records, 
and  doctrines  ;  nor,  second,  without  a  claim  to  direct  and  imme- 
diate relations  with  the  heavenly  powers. 

If,  again,  it  be  inquired  what  the  relation  is  between  hu- 
man nature  and  the  gospel  of  Christ :  Does  it  confer  upon 
man  the  knowledge  of  his  Christian  powers,  or  the  powers 
themselves ;  does  it  call  him  to  the  use  and  improvement  of 
his  unconscious,  but,  nevertheless,  latently  existing  powers ; 
or  does  it  confer  upon  him  what  is  distinct  and  dissimilar 
from  his  oavu  powers?  I  reply,  decidedly  and  unhesitat- 
ingly, that  the  gospel  is  neither  a  part  of  man's  nature,  nor 
a  mere  re -arrangement  of  his  powers,  nor  the  reclamation  of 
lost  faculties  in  him  ;  but  a  communication  of  a  divine  life — 
a  set  of  heavenly  influences,  attractions,  and  propulsions, 
that  do  not  change  his  nature,  but  supply  it  with  new 
sources  of  vitality ;  and  that  these  powers  are  communicated 
to  him  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  through  the  knowledge,  and 
study,  and  affectionate  reception  of  the  historical  gospel. 

Be  assured  that  the  distinctions  thus  insisted  on  are  not 
capricious,  ingenious,  or  scholastic.  They  run  down  into 
the  very  heart  of  our  religious  condition,  and  will,  in  an- 
other generation,  reveal  their  practical  importance  to  the 
dullest  eye. 

As  one  deeply  concerned  for  the  religious  future  of  this 
country,  and  for  the  religious  influences  under  which  his 
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own  children  are  to  live,  I  cannot,  without  concern,  see  the 
essential  element  in  Christianity — that  which  makes  it  the 
noblest  and  most  blessed  power  in  the  world ;  that  which 
makes  it  a  religion,  and  alone  gives  it  energy  to  sustain  a 
permanent  organization — undergoing  a  secret,  unconscious, 
but  rapid  and  powerful  decomposition.  That  element  is 
faith  in  the  Gospel  as  a  supernatural  communication — a 
force  having  living  persons  above  the  plane  of  nature  in 
conscious  and  intentional  relations  with  humanity — objects 
of  prayer  and  worship,  of  dependence  and  love. 

This  element  of  faith  in  the  supernatural  has  been,  even 
in  its  most  superstitious  forms,  the  salt  of  the  most  corrupt 
ages  and  tribes ;  a  precious  instinct  having  muttered  in  all 
religions  of  human  origin  what  the  Gospel  finally  distinctly 
articulated.  And  even  now,  the  dogmatic  errors  and  super- 
stitions of  the  Church  owe  their  perpetuity  mainly  to  the 
accidental  association  they  have  formed  with  this  mighty 
principle.  All  other  errors,  in  the  company  of  this  truth, 
seem  less  injurious  than  all  other  truths  dissociated  from  it. 
And  it  is  this  seldom-noticed  fact  that  can  alone  supply  the 
key  to  the  riddle  of  the  world's  ecclesiastical  affairs.  It  is 
the  mighty  grasp  which  Eomanism  has  kept  on  the  super- 
natural that  has  enabled  the  Papacy  to  hold  Protestantism 
at  bay,  with  all  her  superior  intelligence,  dialectic  skill,  and 
scriptural  exegesis.  It  is  the  superior  and  hereditary  faith 
which  orthodoxy  has  kept  in  the  supernatural  which  has 
enabled  her  to  defy  the  just  criticisms  to  which  her  dogmas 
have  been  subjected  by  liberal  Christianity,  and  to  carry 
the  confidence  of  the  serious  masses  with  her.  The  human 
heart  demands  religion  even  more  than  rationality ;  and 
you  will  never  be  able  to  persuade  either  the  masses  of  men, 
or  the  most  thoughtful  student  of  humanity  and  history,  that 
the  very  essence  of  religion  is  not  supernaturalism.  You 
may  sanctify  ethics  as  you  will,  and  refine  and  direct  phil- 
osophy as  yon  may,  you  can  never  make  either  of  them  dis- 
charge the  offices,  however  much  they  may  usurp  the  place, 
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of  religion.  Faith  is  not  a  natural,  but  a  supernatural,  grace. 
"We  change  the  word  from  belief  to  faith  to  express  this  very 
idea.  If,  therefore,  yon  eliminate  the  supernatural  element 
from  your  idea  of  Christianity,  I  care  not  what  you  have 
left,  you  have  lost  that  which  alone  gives  infinite  value  and 
power  to  it. 

That  a  process  is  going  on  in  the  intellectual  and  social 
life  of  this  country  and  age,  felt  most  by  those  most  in  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  and,  of  course,  most  of  all  by  those  least 
embarrassed   or  protected   by  ecclesiastical   or  theological 
fixtures — a  process  unfavorable  to  faith,  in  its  true  and  only 
important  sense — a  process  by  which  man  looks  to  nature  as 
interpreted  by  science,  and  to  himself  as  disclosed  and  de- 
veloped by  philosophy  for  the  attainment  of  perfection,  is 
very  clear.    There  was  so  much  to  be  discovered  in  the  plane 
of  nature — so  much  room  for  investigation  and  progress 
there,  and  the  impulse  which  science  and  philosophy  were  to 
give  to  civilization  and  to  social  and  political  liberty  were 
so  important  and  so  great,  that  there  is  nothing  to  wonder 
at  in  the  strength  of  the  impression  received,  that  in  this 
direction  lay  our  endless  progress,  and  that  the  increased  in- 
terest in  life,  in  morality,  and  in  freedom,  due  to  the  impulses 
and  the  light  thus  imparted,  was  something  even  better  than 
faith,  or  even  was,  probably,  the  reality  of  faith,  the  true  natu- 
ral religion,  of  which  supernaturalism  was  a  mere  superstitious 
echo  or  temporary  rind.      It  is  under  this  honest,  and  even 
earnest  and  devout  impression,  that  the  liberal  Christianity 
of  the  time,  which  is  no  longer  confined  to  the  avowed  lib- 
erals, but  works  with  just  as  much  efficacy  in  portions  of  all 
the  orthodox  churches,  is  now  laboring.     And  there  can  be 
no  doubt  at  all  that  the  most  lively  and  earnest  portions  of 
our  American  Christendom,  those  that  are  most  actively  ap- 
plying the  ethics  of  Christ  to  practical,  social,  and  political 
reform,  are  under  the  sway  of  naturalistic  ideas.     If  you 
convert  religion  into  science,  politics,  reform ;   if  you  keep 
it  wholly  in  the  plane  of  nature,  you  make  it,  no  doubt,  far 
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more  intelligible,  portable,  and  immediately  efficient  as  a 
practical  agent.  If  you  want  to  use  religion,  not  for  religious 
ends,  but  for  present  ends — to  bring  heaven  down  to  earth, 
not  to  lift  man  up  to  heaven  ;  if  you  make  "  Peace  on  earth 
good  will  among  men,"  the  only  or  the  chief  strains  in  the 
angel's  song,  which  began,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest," 
you,  no  doubt,  have  got  what  can  be,  for  a  certain  time, 
worked  with  greater  efficiency  and  more  encouraging  re- 
sults, like  those  smaller  and  soon-exhausted  leads  of  gold, 
which,  being  near  the  surface,  require  little  groping  and 
arduous  mining  in  the  stony  dark,  in  comparison  with  those 
richer  ones  that  lie  far  under  ground.  Supernaturalism 
has  always  embarrassed  the  rapid  development  of  society  ; 
and  the  sneers  of  skeptics  and  atheists  are  well-founded 
when  they  charge  upon  the  Church  some  unfavorableness  in 
all  ages  to  new  notions  and  swift  movements.  Faith  creates 
patience  and  postpones  violence,  and  sometimes  smothers 
action. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Buckle  is  not  far  from  right  when  he  asserts 
that  the  progress  of  society  is  not  due  to  religious  faith,  but 
to  intellectual  development.  But  the  inference  he  draws, 
which  is  strictly  congenial  with  the  spirit  of  our  age,  that 
intellectual  enlightenment  is  more  important  than  spiritual 
life  is  entirely  gratuitous.  Humanity  has  other  interests 
besides  the  progress  of  civilization.  Society  may  be  ad- 
vancing, public  life  improving,  political  liberty  spreading, 
commerce,  education,  science  all  prospering,  and  man  be 
falling  into  decay,  degenerating  in  tone,  growing  more  and 
not  less  selfish,  losing  nobility  of  temper,  and  loftiness  of 
tone,  humility  of  heart,  poetry  of  feeling,  faith  in  God  and 
likeness  to  Christ.  "What  can  exceed  the  material  progress, 
the  external  splendor  and  diffused  civilization  of  our  own 
era  ?  When  was  science  so  triumphant,  knowledge  so  wide- 
spread, democratic  prospects  so  open,  and  the  rights  of  hu- 
manity everywhere  so  earnestly  asserted  ?  Who,  to  look 
only  at  the  activity,  intelligence,  and  freedom  of  the  age, 
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would  not  think  it  one  of  the  most  hopeful  or  promising 
eras  of  history  ?  And  yet,  while  society  advances,  and  lib- 
erty triumphs,  and  intelligence  prevails,  and  superstition 
subsides,  and  reform  conquers,  only  man  himself  declines 
and  deteriorates.  Utilitarianism  diffuses  its  subtle  demoral- 
ization, and  great  passions,  great  faculties,  great  affections, 
great  hearts,  great  souls  dwindle  away  in  an  atmosphere 
that  looks  pure  and  wholesome,  but,  like  the  Campagna, 
blue  and  clear,  carries  a  deadly  malaria  in  its  translucent 
sky.  I  think  there  have  been  few  eras  in  history  where  so 
much  sadness  characterized  the  habitual  feelings  of  thought- 
ful men  and  women.  Life  for  them  is  losing  end  and  mean- 
ing, just  as  it  seems  to  be  gaining  significance  for  the  mass, 
to  whom  the  material,  political,  and  commercial  world  is 
just  opened.  Look  at  the  external  and  intellectual  pros- 
perity of  France,  and  its  real  spiritual  degradation,  with 
every  noble  soul  and  faithful  heart  in  the  nation  crushed  or 
silenced  by  a  military  despotism,  sustained  by  those  who 
love  order  and  money  better  than  integrity  and  truth  and 
honor !  Look  at  England,  under  the  domination  of  the 
Manchester  school  of  politics,  sacrificing  all  the  grand 
traditions  of  her  glory  and  truth,  to  the  twirling  of  her 
spindles  and  her  trade  with  France  and  America.  Look  at 
Austria,  driving  her  financers  and  generals  to  suicide  by  the 
rottenness  of  her  court  and  the  sensuality  of  her  nobility. 
Look  at  Germany,  with  her  vast  learning  and  her  splendid 
universities,  lapsed  into  a  will-less  trance,  in  which  national- 
ity and  political  freedom  and  religious  faith  are  all  alike 
and  equally  dead.  Look  at  home,  at  our  national  and  our 
State  Governments  reeking  with  bribery,  our  politics  mere 
partizanship,  our  political  life  almost  abandoned  by  the  vir- 
tue and  piety  of  the  country ! 

I  believe  this  state  of  things  is,  all  the  world  over,  due  to 
the  secret,  wide-spread,  and  characteristic  defalcation  of  re- 
ligious faith — to  the  vain  attempt  to  make  other  principles 
do  its  work  and  afford  its  securities.      Faith  in  the  super- 
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natural — which  is  all  that  saves  the  world  from  atheism — 
has  universally  declined  under  the  sudden  and  general  rise 
of  a  shallow,  popular  education,  dazzled  with  science,  and 
pre-occupied  with  trade  ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  age  has  been 
substituted  for  the  inspiration  of  the  Gospel. 

I  know  no  more  common  or  injurious  fallacy  than  that 
which  would  make  the  spirit  of  the  age  a  test  of  truth. 
How  would  it  answer  to  take  the  spirit  of  past  ages — ages 
like  that  of  Caligula,  or  Hildebrand,  or  Charles  II,  or  Vol- 
taire, and  deify  their  tendencies  as  pointing  out  the  path  of 
the  race  in  future  ages  ?  Universal  impressions,  or  moods 
of  feeling  are  often  very  shallow,  considered  as  indications 
of  human  wants ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  not  seldom  a 
temporary  intoxication  or  bewilderment.  Humanity  has  its 
fashions,  as  capricious,  unreasonable,  and  short-lived  as  those 
of  the  milliner;  and  social,  political,  or  religious  guides, 
whose  latitude  and  longitude  are  determined  by  an  observa- 
tion of  such  a  false  sun  as  the  spirit  of  the  age,  will  often 
lay  a  course  that  must  end  in  shipwreck.  The  gravest  of  all 
duties  often  lies  in  opposing  the  spirit  of  the  age — refusing 
to  go  with  the  current,  and  resisting  the  general  proclivity. 
If  we  want  to  know  what  man  needs  for  happiness,  for  vir- 
tue, for  ennoblement  and  salvation,  we  must  not  study  one 
age,  but  all  ages ;  not  men,  but  human  nature  and  human 
history;  and  we  shall  learn  there  just  how  much,  and  just 
how  little  importance  to  attach  to  the  accidental  drift  of  the 
times  we  chance  to  live  in.  It  is  of  the  greatest  consequence 
to  understand  this  drift,  and  to  make  allowance  for  it,  lest, 
like  Sir  Edward  Parry  on  the  vast  ice  cake,  we  may,  after 
laboriously  traveling  north  all  day,  find  ourselves  at  night, 
on  taking  an  observation  by  the  stars,  further  south  than 
when  we  started !  Happy  is  the  age  whose  drift  is  with  the 
true  course  of  a  Christian's  journey  toward  the  pole  star ! 
Unhappy  that  which  steadily  makes  against  his  deliberate 
and  chosen  efforts. 

I  know  that  it  is  often  asserted,  and  I  have  often  tried  to 
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convince  myself  of  it,  that  this  is  a  truly  religious  and  be- 
lieving age ;  that  there  is  more  faith  in  the  world  than  ever ; 
that  it  is  only  forms  and  creeds  that  are  decaying,  while 
moral  and  spiritual  life  are  everywhere  specially  earnest  and 
active.  But  when  we  examine  the  evidences  offered,  we  find 
that  the  age  is  proved  to  be  religious  by  changing  the  im- 
port of  words,  and  altering  the  meaning  of  things.  If  every- 
thing humane,  reformatory,  socializing,  and  progressive, 
everything  favorable  to  human  rights,  is  to  be  called  religious, 
this  may  claim  to  be  a  religious  age.  But  religion  means 
not  everything  good,  but  the  worship  and  service  of  Grod — 
a  faith  in  the  reality  and  power  of  unseen  Beings.  And  it 
is  the  decay  of  this  sentiment  which  characterizes  the  age  we 
live  in.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  truly  a  religious  age,  in 
which  men  are  greater  than  machinery,  commerce,  circum- 
stances ;  greater  through  their,  confidence  in  an  infinite 
power  that  glorifies  and  exalts  the  plainest  external  conditions 
by  its  inspiring  and  transfiguring  presence;  an  age  when 
ideas,  principles,  and  character  have  greater  influence  than 
poiicies  and  pelf;  and  when  truth,  liberty,  goodness,  are  val- 
ued chiefly  for  themselves,  and  not  for  what  they  do  to  ad- 
vance material  and  temporal  interests.  Life  is  truly  impov- 
erished when  palpable  and  visible  things  are  allowed  to 
make  up  its  sum,  no  matter  how  vast  the  scale  of  the  palpa- 
ble and  visible  may  be.  You  may  magnify  the  material 
universe  and  the  natural  scope  of  humanity  with  the  most 
powerful  lenses  of  science  and  art,  and  after  all,  you  have 
not  changed  its  finite  and  unsatisfactory  character.  The 
largest  knowledge  is  only  a  lesser  ignorance,  as  the  thinnest 
air  is  only  a  more  refined  matter,  and  the  widest  space  is 
only  a  less  narrow  prison.  You  add  only  to  the  quantity, 
not  to  the  quality  of  man's  possessions,  by  giving  continent 
to  continent,  earth  to  the  planets,  and  the  sun  to  systems  of 
suns.  This  is  the  age  of  quantity  !  Increase  of  population, 
territorial  spread,  rates  of  speed,  victories  over  space  and 
time,  mass  meetings,  and  vast  columns  of  figures  arrest  atten- 
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ton,  and  intoxicate  self-complacency.  But  quantity  is,  after 
a!l,  a  very  inferior  thing  to  quality.  It  is  better  to  raise  the 
common  level  an  inch,  than  to  extend  it  a  thousand  miles. 
Acres  of  thistles  are  not  worth  a  blade  of  corn.  If  a  pop- 
ulation decreases  in  character,  I  find  no  satisfaction  that  it 
increases  in  numbers.  If  wealth  grows  and  spreads  in  the 
hands  of  pride  and  folly,  it  does  not  continue  a  blessing. 
Nor  is  science  a  good  in  itself,  if  it  becomes  a  substitute  for 
faith.  Nothing  has  impressed  me  more  in  their  biographies 
than  the  unhappiness  of  the  great  men  of  science,  of  our 
own  generation — due  as  it  would  seem,  to  the  gradual  decay 
of  faith  in  a  living  God.  Metternich,  (a  profound  student  of 
his  times,)  writing  to  Alex.  Humboldt,  says  :  "  I  have  no 
doubt  you  will  share  my  fears  that  true  scientific  progress  is 
in  danger  of  being  checked  by  too  ambitious  spirits,  who  de- 
sire to  rise  from  the  effect  to  the  cause,  and  who,  finding 
the  approach  cut  off  by  the  impassable  barriers  which  God 
has  set  upon  human  intelligence,  and  finding  themselves  un- 
able to  advance,  roll  back  upon  themselves,  and  relapse  into 
the  stupidity  of  paganism,  in  seeking  the  cause  in  the  ef- 
fect."* 

The  master  spirit  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  who  presi- 
ded over  the  repartition  of  Europe,  and  lived  just  long  enough 
to  see  his  labors  revolutionized  by  Louis  Napoleon,  had  evi- 
dently found  out  of  how  little  worth  political  authority  is 
without  faith  in  a  higher  power ;  and  how  little  science  led 
to  ,if  it  stopped  short  of  the  Christian's  God.  But  his  cor- 
respondent, the  great  sage  of  Berlin,  whose  genius  has 
adorned  his  country  and  the  world,  evidently  needed  the 
hint  which  Metternich  gave  him.  His  only  hope  of  the 
world  was  clearly  a  hope  based  on  scientific  discoveries  and 
social  improvement,  and  describing  himself  truly  "  as  an 
insect  inseparable  from  the  earth  and  its  natural  variations," 
it  is  not  strange  that  he  grew  more  desponding  as  he  grew 

♦Correspondence  of  Humboldt,  228  p. 
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older,  and  records  in  his  last  year  this  melancholy  confes- 
sion :  "  Sadness  and  displeasure  of  the  world  have  increased 
in  me ; — all  around  us  puts  us  to  shame."  Arago,  his  equal 
in  genius  and  devotion  to  science,  is  much  in  the  same  mood, 
and  writes  to  Humboldt,  "  all  that  I  daity  see  in  this  vile 
world  of  meanness,  scurrility,  and  low  passion,  makes  me 
look  with  indifference  on  the  events  with  which  men  are 
mostly  pre-occupied."  No  acquaintance  with  the  secrets  of 
nature ;  no  sense  of  the  sublime  vastness  of  the  physical 
universe ;  no  conquests  of  new  principles  or  magnificent 
generalization  of  facts  ;  no  fertility  of  intellectual  suggestion 
and  continued  youth  of  mind  can  supply  the  want  of  faith  in 
the  supernatural  to  man,  nor  lift  him  above  the  inevitable 
"  vanity  of  vanities,"  which  Solomon  has  written  as  the  motto 
of  all  merely  natural  attainments  and  successes.  Faith  is  the 
only  staff  that  will  support  the  limbs  in  the  dark  valley. 
The  cheer  and  hope  of  the  intellect  at  its  highest  reach  must 
come  from  a  believing  heart. 

You  will  not  for  a  single  moment  misapprehend  the  spirit 
in  which  I  am  speaking — as  either  ungrateful  to  science, 
industry,  or  reform.  I  believe  in  the  vast  importance  of 
these.  Nor  as  conceding  for  a  moment  that  the  Christian 
faith  has  anything  to  fear  from  the  pursuit  of  truth,  or  the 
spread  of  knowledge.  Far  from  it.  I  merely  desire  to  lay 
a  broad  foundation  for  the  assertion  that  the  Christian  min- 
istry is  charged  with  a  supernatural  dispensation — that  the 
Gospel  is  an  objective  reality,  as  well  as  a  subjective  expe- 
rience— a  divine  gift,  the  communication  of  which  to  suc- 
cessive generations  rests  with  the  spiritual  successors  of 
Christ's  apostles — that  the  Church  has  in  charge  a  peculiar  and 
an  indispensable  function,  to  keep  alive  and  in  ever-growing 
activity,  that  precious  sense  of  Grod's  presence  and  that  per- 
sonal experience  of  his  indwelling  power  which  was  the 
grace  and  truth  brought  to  light  by  Jesus  Christ. 

What  an  immense  difference  must  it  make  to  young  men, 
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on  the  threshold  of  the  ministry,  whether  they  feel  that  they 
have  a  special  and  peculiar  work  to  perform,  or  merely  start 
out  on  a  plan  of  general  usefulness ;  whether  they  believe 
that  the  gospel  has  a  reality  and  a  life  of  its  own,  of  which 
they  are  the  mere  stewards,  simply  making  the  connection 
between  its  mighty  reservoir  and  the  souls  of  men ;  or 
whether  they  are  the  power  itself,  galvanizing  others  into 
spiritual  existence  after  having  charged  themselves  with  a 
self-evolved  electricity !  I  do  not  wonder  that  young  men 
in  our  day  shrink  from  a  profession  which  becomes  so  ex- 
hausting and  so  unrewarding,  when  pursued  merely  as  one 
of  the  common  callings  of  life — pursued  by  those  who  un- 
dertake to  make  the  doctrine  they  teach,  and  to  be  the 
power  the}r  represent.  Jesus  himself  did  not  do  that.  He 
spoke  what  was  given  to  him  to  say ;  worked  by  a  power 
not  his  own ;  and  communicated  influences  which  illumined, 
healed,  sanctified,  and  blessed  his  hearers.  The  power  of 
the  Gospel  is  a  reality,  as  much  as  a  head  of  steam,  or  water- 
power.  It  lifts  those  who  feel  it  to  the  level  of  their  source. 
The  qualifications  for  teaching  the  Gospel  are,  in  essence,  the 
consciousness  that  we  live  by  it,  and  have  a  new  life  in  it, 
and  can  communicate  that  life  to  others,  by  bringing  them, 
through  faith,  into  connection  with  the  living  head. 

If,  O,  young  men !  entering  the  ministry  of  Christ,  you 
go  forth,  strong  in  the  persuasion  that  you  have  an  alto- 
gether indispensable  work  to  do  for  men ;  that  you  go  to 
preach,  not  yourselves,  but  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord  and  Him 
crucified ;  that  your  strength  in  this  work,  and  your  wisdom, 
and  your  success,  are  not  to  be  proportioned  to  your  attain- 
ments, your  natural  gifts,  or  your  tact  and  zeal,  but  to  your 
faith,  and  the  use  that  will  give  you  of  God's  power  and 
Christ's  spirit ;  that  it  is  not  you,  but  Christ  in  you,  that  is 
to  convert,  and  sanctify,  and  save  men ;  that  "  the  mystery 
of  godliness "  you  have  to  impart  is  the  most  precious  and 
glorious  bestowment — never  more  needed  than  where  knowl- 
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edge  is  most  diffused,  reform  most  active,  and  civilization 
most  advanced ;  that,  standing  before  kings  and  nobles,  yon 
have  that  which,  in  your  ignorance  of  the  world  and  its 
wisdom,  will  still  enable  you  to  say,  "  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ ;"  if  you  go  as  servants  of  a  Divine 
Master — heralds  of  a  heavenly  Prince — agents  of  the  living 
God,  calling  men  to  repentance,  and,  in  Christ's  name,  for- 
giving and  washing  away  their  sins ;  renewing  their  hearts 
by  faith,  and  freely  communicating  the  Holy  Spirit — you 
will  have  a  blessed  and  a  sublime  success !  You  will  be  true 
successors  of  the  Apostles — true  sons  of  God — true  brothers 
of  Christ — and  God  will  give  you,  for  the  seals  of  your  min- 
istry, and  the  crown  of  your  rejoicing,  an  innumerable  com- 
pany of  redeemed  and  sanctified  souls ! 
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